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XIV. — The Use of the Simple for the Compound Verb in 

Juvenal} 

By Dr. HARRY LANGFORD WILSON, 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

The use of the simple for the compound verb has received 
scant attention at the hands of grammarians, and this is 
the more striking when we consider the important bearing 
of the subject on interpretation and the study of style. Not 
one of the Latin grammars published in England or in 
America even hints at the existence of such a phenomenon, 
and neither Reisig (with the additions), Kuehner nor Deecke 
makes the slightest reference to the matter. Grysar 2 
{Theorie des lat. Stiles 2 , 1843, pp. 18, 255) casually mentions 
the use of the simple verb for the compound, which must be 
characterized as " dichterische Licenz," and Draeger {Hist. 
Synt., § 85) gives in one short section a few illustrations of this 
substitution, which he regards as a feature of poetic style due 
in large measure to the exigencies of metre. The most intelli- 
gent remarks on the subject are those of Schmalz (Latein. 
Stilisti/P, § 36), but apparently even he has made no investi- 
gation and merely records his own impressions. After ex- 
plaining that the compound verb differs from the simple in 
the closer definition afforded by the preposition, he goes on 
to say that when the simple is used for the compound, it is 
left to the imagination of the reader to discover what the 
prefix would have expressed. Hence this use of the simple 

1 An abstract of this paper was read at the special meeting in Philadelphia, 
December 27-29, 1900. The present treatment is merely preliminary; it is my 
intention, if circumstances permit, to extend the investigation over a wider field 
for the purpose of setting in clearer light the nature and scope of this phe- 
nomenon and arriving at surer conclusions than are at present possible. 

2 For this reference to Grysar's Theorie, a work not as well known to the 
younger generation of scholars as it should be, I am indebted to Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, who with characteristic kindness read these pages in the proof, pointed out 
some Greek parallels, and offered other valuable suggestions. 
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verb is characteristic of poetry and of the later prose which 
shows poetic influence. In the language of the best period, 
he adds, it rarely occurs, and apparently only when the 
simple verb has established itself in some formulaic expres- 
sion. In addition to these exceedingly meagre accounts, the 
question is taken up in only a few treatises on the style of 
individual authors, nptably those of Kleinschmidt for Lucilius, 
of Kuehnast and Riemann for Livy, of Draeger, Gantrelle, 
and Constans for Tacitus, and of Bonnet for Gregory of 
Tours, but without any complete collection of material and 
without thorough discussion. 

This is not, however, a question of grammar only, but one 
of interpretation. If an author sometimes says vertere for 
evertere, regere for erigere, ponere for disponere or deponere, 
it is obvious that there are innumerable opportunities for 
misinterpretation, so that the importance of discovering the 
sphere and possibilities of this feature of style can scarcely 
be overestimated. 

One of the chief difficulties which confronts the student of 
this question lies in the fact that not only is the simple verb 
often used for the compound, but the compound is also 
often used for the simple, especially in the post-classical 
period. In many cases the waning force of the preposition 
gradually reduced the compound to the level of the simple 
verb ; both are then used in prose without distinction, in 
poetry according to metrical convenience. Thus we find 
aequare and exaequare, agere and exigere, parare and com- 
parare, linquere and relinquere, sorbere and exsorbere, em- 
ployed without perceptible difference. But apart from such 
cases, which often cause uncertainty, there remain very 
many instances in which authors, especially the poets and 
the historians, have employed this device. In some of these 
it is merely a question of the more definite and accurate 
expression of the thought which the compound verb would 
afford ; in others the sense of the compound is demanded by 
the context. 

Historically the simple verb must have existed before the 
compound. When it' became necessary to distinguish dif- 
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ferent modes of the same action by adding the idea of direc- 
tion or some like modification, the compound forms came 
into the language and remained in regular use in the litera- 
ture of the best period. The employment of the simple form 
with the sense commonly assigned to the compound, if it be 
not a survival from the early time, must be regarded, at least 
in the first instance, as a conscious setting aside of the usual 
literary word and the choice of a form which naturally would 
convey less than the author really intended. A consideration 
of the material gathered from the satires of Juvenal may lead 
to a better understanding of the widespread use of the simple 
verb in this way, and of the effect which a writer desired to 
produce by the substitution. 1 

I. The preservation of the simple verb from the archaic 
period, particularly in religious and legal formulae, sometimes 
accounts for its use in the sense usually conveyed by the 
compound. The well-known words by which special powers 
were given to the consuls, " videant consules, ne quid detri- 
menti res publica capiat," present cases of this sort, for the 
thought could be expressed more accurately by provideant and 
accipiat. In the same manner such expressions as 'reges 
pellere ' and ' condiciones ferre ' held their place in the lan- 
guage, though ' reges expellere ' and ' condiciones offerre ' 
would give more modern expression to the ideas. 

Capere for accipere. In 1, 55 f. cum leno accipiat moechi 
bona, si capiendi ius nullum uxori, capere means 'to receive,' 
probably in the specialized sense 'to inherit,' which we find 
also in 9, 88 legatum omne capis, in Cicero, Quintilian, and 
commonly in the jurists. Again, capere is 'to receive' (a 
recompense) in 5, 13 mercedem solidam veterum capis offici- 
orum, and not rarely in the literature of all periods, e.g. in 
Plautus, Terence, and Ovid, in Cicero, Caesar, Livy, and 
Suetonius ; but cf. 1, 42 accipiat sane mercedem. 

Dare for edere. The legal formula 'testem dare' occurs 
twice in Juvenal (3, 137 ; 16, 29), who elsewhere has ' testem 
producere' (16, 32). Cicero (v. Merguet) and Livy (3, 71, 3) 

1 Unless definite statement is made to the contrary, all succeeding references 
are to the satires of Juvenal, edition of Jahn-Buecheler, Berlin, 1893. 
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sometimes say 'testes edere,' but as a rule employ the regular 
formula ' testes (testem) dare,' which was sanctioned by usage 
and generally passed current in the literature. Similar in 
character is the use of dare in 8, 68, ergo ut miremur te, non 
tua, privum aliquid da. For poetic use, see p. 212. 

Ducere for deducere. 5, 125 f. duceris planta velut ictus ab 
Hercule Cacus et ponere foris. This juristic use of ducere 
is seen in the Laws of the Twelve Tables, in Plautus, Capt. 
721 ducite, ubi ponderosas crassas capiat compedes, in Novius, 
com. fr. 115 (p. 330 Ribbeck 3 ) Quanti addictust ? — Mille 
nummum. — Nihil addo : ducas licet, frequently in Seneca, 
e.g., Dial. 3. 18, 4; 4. 33, 3 ; Epist. 4, 9; Apoc. 6, etc., and in 
Curtius 8. 7, 15 (cf. Miitzell's note). See also p. 213. 

II. In the sermo cotidianus, and especially in the sermo 
vulgaris, the simple frequently took the place of the com- 
pound verb, somewhat as in English we often say ' move ' 
for ' remove ' and ' tend ' for ' attend.' The Roman soldier 
doubtless said 'exercitum scribere' (Sail. Cat. 32, 1; Cic. 
Fam. 3. 3, 1 ; Liv. 8. 8, 14; Bell. Alex. 53, 5), 'milites legere' 
(Pompeius in Cic. Att. 8. 12 A, 3), and 'aciem struere' (Liv. 
9. 31, 9; Tac. Hist. 4, 24), but Cicero and Caesar regularly 
have 'exercitum conscribere,' 'milites deligere,' and 'aciem 
instruere.' To what extent carelessness and ignorance oper- 
ated in causing the omission of the prefix, it is impossible 
now to determine, but it seems likely that the chief factor 
was the desire for brief and striking forms of expression, 
which is characteristic of colloquial speech in general. Every 
one knows that in post-Augustan times the language of daily 
life entered largely into the higher literature, so that it is 
not surprising to find in Juvenal the conversational use of 
the simple for the compound verb. At the same time, in 
view of our comparatively meagre knowledge of the Roman 
sermo cotidianus, it cannot be positively asserted that all of 
the following examples are taken from the sphere of popular 
speech ; indeed, in some cases, nothing more than the prob- 
ability of that origin may be claimed. 

Agere for peragere. In 10, 155 Hannibal 'actum' inquit 
' nihil est, nisi Poeno milite portas frangimus et media vexil- 
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lum pono Subura,' where the thought would be more fully 
expressed by peragere, which is elsewhere used twelve times 
in Juvenal. But the colloquial character of the phrase 'nihil 
agere ' is evident from its use in Plautus, Terence, Matius 
(in Cic. Fam. 11. 28, 4), Horace {Sat. 1. 9, 15), Seneca {Epist. 
24, 7 and often), and Petronius (137); among the poets it is 
found also in Ovid {Met. 6, 685). and Statius {Theb. 12, 442). 
On the colloquial and juristic character of 'nihil agere' and 
' actum est ' see Landgraf, de Ciceronis elocutione, p. 22 ; 
Hauschild, Diss. Phil. Halenses, 6, 274 ; Otto, Sprichworter, 
s.v. agere 2) and note. 

Cedere for excedere. 11, 50 f. cedere namque foro iam 
non est deterius quam Esquilias a ferventi migrare Subura. 
' Cedere foro,' 'to be bankrupt,' is a phrase from the language 
of commerce, which is found also in Seneca {Ben. 4. 39, 2) 
and in the Digest. (16. 3, 7, § 2). For poetic use, see p. 211. 

Mittere for dimittere. 4, 144 f. et misso proceres exire 
iubentur consilio, with which compare 1, 125 citius (nos) 
dimitte, and 6, 127 lenone suas iam dimittente puellas. This 
use of mittere is seen also in Caes. Bell. Civ. 1. 3, 1 misso ad 
vesperum senatu, Bell. Afr. 54, 5, Liv. 26. 14, 4 misso con- 
vivio, Suet. ltd. 69 and elsewhere. 

Mittere for omittere. 2, 169 mittentur bracae cultelli frena 
flagellum. 9, 70 ut mittas cetera. Parallels are Lucil. fr. 748 
(Baehrens) hoc missum facies, quoted by Nonius as an instance 
of mittere for omittere, Ter. Hec. 780 missam iram faciet, Hor. 
Epist. 1. 5, 8, and Cic. Fam. 15. 4, 12. 

Ponere for apponere. 1, 140 f. quanta est gula quae sibi 
totos ponit apros. 5, 51 non eadem vobis poni modo vina 
querebar? 5, 85 ponitur exigua feralis cena patella. 5, 135 
pone ad Trebium. 5, 146 fungi ponentur amicis. 14, 82 f. 
hinc praeda cubili {i.e. the nestlings) ponitur. Precisely the 
same are Horace, Sat. 2. 2, 23 posito pavone(Heindorf's note), 
Petronius 34. 40. 69, Persius, 1. 53 calidum scis ponere sumen, 
and Martial, 8. 22, 1 ponis mihi, Gallice, porcum. Cf. the use 
oiponieren among German students. See also p. 216. 

Ponere for deponere. 9, 140 f. viginti milia faenus pigneri- 
bus positis. 14, 260 ad vigilem ponendi Castora nummi. In 
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the sense 'to deposit ' deponere is quite regular and depositum 
is used by Juvenal four times with reference to money (13, 
16. 60. 178. 201). Ponere, however, was probably common in 
commercial life ; cf. Cic. Verr. 3. 70, 165 cum posita esset 
pecunia apud eas societates. Hor. A. P. 421 dives positis in 
faenore nummis; see also p. 216. 

Rumpere for dirumpere. 7, 1 17 rumpe miser tensum iecur ; 
cf. Cic. Fam. 7. 1, 4 dirupi me paene (of vehement oratory in 
both cases). 6, 12 rupto robore nati. 14, 85 rupto — ovo. 
This use of rumpere is frequent in comedy, e.g. Plaut. Capt. 
prol. 14 ego me tua causa, ne erres, non rupturus sum, is seen 
in Horace, Sat. 2. 3, 319 'non, si te ruperis' inquit, 'par eris,' 
in Ovid, Rem. Am. 389, in Liv. 22. 10, 5 in an archaic set- 
ting, and in Seneca, Dial. 6. 22, 5. Other examples are given 
by Otto, Sprichwdrter, p. 303. 

Scribere for inscribere. 6, 205 scripto radiat Germanicus 
auro ; cf. Petron. 29 in pariete . . . quadrata litera scriptum 
'cave canem.' Mart. 11. 4, 3 scriptus et aeterno nunc pri- 
mum Iuppiter auro. Ovid, Trist. 3. 10, 74 in quo {i.e. pomo) 
scriberet hie dominae verba legenda suae. Curt. 10. 1, 14 
columnam . . . scriptam. Cf. Varro, Sat. Men. 143 (Buecheler) 
in ianuam ' cave canem ' inscribi iubeo. 

Secare for exsecare. 6, 514 mollia qui rapta secuit genita- 
lia testa. Similarly Ovid, Fast. 4. 221 'unde venit' dixi 'sua 
membra secandi impetus,' id. Ibis 271. 451, Mart. 5. 41, 3 
sectus . . . Gallus, id. 9. 6, 4 puer . . . sectus. The usual 
word in this sense is exsecare, e.g. Cic. N. D. 2. 24, 63 exsec- 
tum Caelum a filio Saturno. 

Spectare for exspectare. In 7, 22 the editors have had 
some difficulty, which vanishes at once if we assign to the 
simple verb the force of the compound. The reading of P is 
si qua aliunde putas rerum spectanda tuarum praesidia ; Jahn 
(1851), following the inferior manuscripts, emended to expect- 
anda, and Housman {Class. Rev. III. 201) proposed speranda, 
which Duff accepts in his recent edition (1898). But 'look- 
ing towards ' naturally precedes and suggests ' looking for ' ; 
so Buecheler retains spectanda, which in connection with 
aliunde must be interpreted as exspectanda. With this we 
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should perhaps compare Petron. 39 in sagittario strabones 
(sc. nascuntur), qui holera spectant, lardum tollunt. Good 
parallels are found in Claudian, Cons. Stil. 3, 86 et spectant 
(expectant a) aquilae decreta senatus, id. Rapt. Pros. 1, 287 f. 
(equi) fremebant crastina venturae spectantes gaudia praedae 
(cf. Birt's note), in Cyprian, Epist. 26, n (p. 539 Hartel) 
quae res cum omnium nostrum consilium et sententiam spec- 
tet, praeiudicare . . . non audeo (cf. index p. 453), and in 
Ennodius, p. 479, 17 (Hartel) esset plectenda neglegentia et 
spectaret de illis poenam iudicibus, though in most cases some 
manuscripts give exspectet (-aret). Similarly in 11, 165 P 
reads expectant for spectant. Further illustration of this 
confusion is given by L. Miiller, De Re Metrica 2 , p. 351. 

Spernari for aspernari. 4, 4 viduas tantum spernatur adul- 
ter. The only other occurrence of this deponent seems to be 
in Fronto, de eloq. (p. 144, 4 Naber), si placebis tibi pio ali- 
quo cultu parentis, pietatem spernabere ? 

Stare for prostare. 10, 239 quod steterat multis in carcere 
fornicis annis, to which the scholiast remarks " quoniam diu ex 
eo prostiterit." 11, 172 nudum olido stans fornice mancipium. 
Friedlander comments (on 10, 239) " Stare im Sinne von pro- 
stare scheint eine Art technischer Ausdruck gewesen zu 
sein " ; it is by no means rare in the literature, e.g. Cic. Verr. 
2. 63, 154 in quo (fornice) nudus filius stat, Hon Sat. 1. 2, 30 
olenti in fornice stantem (Heindorf's note), Ov. Trist. 2. 310, 
Sen. Contr. 1. 2, 5, Suet. Calig. 41, Iustin. 21. 3, 4. Cf. the 
similar use of ara0rjvat in Greek. 

Tendere for contendere. 10, 154 iam tenet Italiam, tamen 
ultra pergere tendit. Caesar regularly has contendere with or 
without an infinitive, e.g. ire contendit (B. G. 1, 23), but also 
magno impetu tetendit ad Domitium (B. C. 3. 36, 2). Simi- 
larly Cic. Att. 16. 5, 3 dubito an Venusiam tendam, Sail. lug. 
91, 4 cursu tendere ad Capsam, Verg. Aen. 5, 155 locum ten- 
dunt superare priorem, and Hor. Sat. 1. 5, 71 tendimus hinc 
recta Beneventum. Cf. recta (recto) contendere in Caes. B. C. 
1. 69, 4 and Apul. Met. 8, 13. 

Tenere for retinere. 5, 58 ne te teneam. This verb with 
the sense ' detain,' ' restrain ' is very common, especially in 
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the sermo cotidianus, e.g. Cic. Fam. 16, 19 si id te non tenet, 
advola, id. Verr. 1. 13, 34 ne diutius teneam, id. Att. 15. 14, 2 
teneri non potui, quin . . . declararem, Liv. 24. 20, 7 Mar- 
cellum . . . valetudo adversa Nolae tenuit, Petron. 49 non 
potui me tenere. 

Turbare for conturbare. 14, 94 totam hanc turbavit Alius 
amens ; here turbare is ' bring finances into disorder,' like the 
common (rationem) conturbare used in 7, 129. Caelius has a 
similar expression in a letter to Cicero {Fam. 8. 8, 2), omni- 
bus in rebus turbarat, where Tyrrell translates 'had run 
a-muck ' ; cf. F. Burg, de M. Caeli Rufi genere dicendi, 
Leipzig, 1888, p. 55. 

Vertere for convertere. 1 1, 49 qui vertere solum, Baias et 
ad ostrea currunt. ' Solum vertere ' seems to have been a 
kind of slang expression equivalent to our ' change base^ or 
'skip out ' ; cf. Petron. 81 conturbavit et libidinis suae solum 
vertit. Cicero explains its meaning in pro Caec. 100 qui 
volunt poenam aliquam subterfugere aut calamitatem, eo 
solum vertunt, hoc est sedem ac locum mutant. Here then 
vertere has the force of convertere as used by Caesar B. C. 1. 
81, 3 castraque castris convertunt. 

III. According to O. Keller {gram. Aufsatze, p. 63) a 
motive which led to the employment of the simple verb with 
the force of the compound was the love of alliteration. As 
an example he cites Lucan, 4, 768 aera nube sua texit traxit- 
que tenebras, where traxit means contraxit, and calls atten- 
tion to such common phrases as Cicero's 'fraudem ferre,' 
Plautus' ' fallaciam ferre ' for which Terence uses ' fallaciam 
afferre,' and ' fructum ferre,' ' fruges ferre,' in which proferre 
would be more natural. In Juvenal there are only eleven 
passages in which fondness for alliteration can be supposed 
to have exerted an influence : 10, 287 ceciditque Cethegus ; 
10, 120 cervix caesa ; 6, 4 communi clauderet ; 3, 56 ponenda- 
qile praemia; 9, 141 pigneribus positis ; 11, 76 posuere peri- 
cula; 14, 99 praeputia ponunt ; 6, 12 rupto robore ; 6, 383 f. 
hoc se I solatur ; 5, 58 te teneam ; and 14, 302 tempestate 
tuetur. 

IV. Most of the instances, however, belong to what may 
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be called the sphere of poetic usage. In many cases, of 
course, the simple verb is chosen merely because it happens 
to be metrically more convenient, but this explanation, which 
has at different times been advanced as the chief cause of 
almost every peculiarity of poetic diction, and under whose 
shelter ignorance has often taken refuge, by no means ac- 
counts for the extent and boldness of Juvenal's use of this 
artifice. Moreover, a considerable number of verbs employed 
in this pregnant sense may be found in Livy, Seneca, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius, in whose minds other influences than the 
requirements of metre must have been at work. Sometimes 
the simple verb arouses interest by leaving the exact modifi- 
cation of the verbal idea to be inferred from the context ; 
sometimes it restores the literal color in a figure whose vivid- 
ness and force had faded out in the compound ; sometimes 
it infuses new life and vigor into expressions which had 
become hackneyed, and raises them above the dead level of 
the uniform and commonplace. And this is practically the 
same result as that reached by the spoken language, which, 
as we have already pointed out (p. 205), naturally seeks for 
striking forms of expression, though by different processes 
and from a different point of view. Examples may be found 
now and then in Lucilius and Lucretius, more frequently in 
Vergil and Horace, while in the Silver Age, when all the 
passion of the literary world was "non vulgare loqui," as 
Statius says {Silv. 5. 3, 214), this method of rejuvenating 
the trite and outworn was adopted in ever increasing degree 
and with growing boldness. 

Cadere for decidere. 7, 70 caderent omnes a crinibus hydri ; 
cf. 6, 431 f. tamquam alta in dolia longus deciderit serpens. 
10, 265 f. omnia vidit eversa et flammis Asiam ferroque 
cadentem; cf. Hor. C. 2. 10, n celsae graviore casu decidunt 
turres. 13, 226 iratus cadat in terras et iudicet ignis ; Vagel- 
lius, frag. 1 (Baehrens) e caelo cecidisse velim : cf. Ovid, Met. 
14, 846 f. sidus ab aethere lapsum decidit in terras. Other 
examples are given by Otto, Sprichworter, s.v. altus ; for the 
similar use of ' de caelo missus (demissus) ' see Otto. 1. 1. s.v. 
caelum 8, p. 62. It should be observed that cadere is almost 
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exclusively a poetic word ; in prose, the compounds are regu- 
larly employed. 

Cadere for excidere. 3, 270 £. et curta fenestris vasa cadant. 
14, 295 f. infelix hac forsitan ipsa nocte cadet fractis trabibus 
(i.e. nave) ; cf. Verg. Aen. 6, 339 (Palinurus) exciderat puppi. 
7, 123 inde cadunt partes ex foedere pragmaticorum ; cf. 
Plaut. Bacch. 668 nummi exciderunt, ere, tibi. 6, 440 ver- 
borum tanta cadit vis ; cf. Cic. Sull. 26, 72 verbum ecquod 
umquam ex ore huius excidit ? Verg. Aen. 6, 686 vox excidit 
ore. 

Cadere for occidere. 10, 287 f. ceciditque Cethegus integer. 
This is exceedingly common in all periods, especially in the 
poets and, through their influence, in the historians. 

Caedere for abscidere. 10, 120 ingenio manus est et cervix 
caesa. Examples of the common phrase ' cervicem abscidere ' 
are given in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, col. 148 ; cf. 
also Hirt. Bell. Gall. 8, 44 omnibus, qui arma tulerant, manus 
praecidit. 

Caedere for incidere. 2, 12 f. sed podice levi caeduntur 
tumidae medico ridente mariscae. The technical term used 
by Pliny, Celsus, Tacitus, and others is incidere ; e.g. Tac. Ann. 
16, 19 incisas venas. 

Caedere for occidere. 8, 216 f. (Orestes) ultor patris erat 
caesi media inter pocula. So Verg. Aen. 10, 497 f. una sub 
nocte iugali caesa manus iuvenum, and frequently even in 
prose ; e.g. Cic. Mil. 5, 14 dies quo Ti. Gracchus est caesus, 
Seneca, Dial. 3. 15, 3 caederem te, nisi irascerer, ib. 3. 12, 1 
si caedi patrem suum viderit. But the legal phrase for 
murder was ' hominem occidere ' ; cf. Landgraf on Cic. Rose. 
Am. p. 282. 

Cedere for excedere. 3, 29 cedamus patria. 6, 57 et agello 
cedo paterno. This use of cedere is common in poetry from 
the time of Plautus ; in prose, the construction is usually 
ex with the, ablative, but cf. Cic. Mil. 14, 36 urbe cessi. 

Claudere (cludere) for includere. 3, 19 f. viridi si margine 
cluderet undas herba. 3, 131 f. divitis hie servo cludit latus 
ingenuorum filius. 6, 4 (spelunca) et pecus et dominos com- 
muni clauderet umbra 6, 153 f. mense quidem brumae, 
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quo iam mercator Iaso clausus. 7, 26 elude et positos tinea 
pertunde libellos. 10, 16 f. Senecae praedivitis hortos clausit 
. . . tota cohors. 10, 170 ut Gyari clausus scopulis. 13, 
155 f. cum quo clauditur adversis innoxia simia fatis. 14, 322 
exemplis videor te cludere. 15, 139 terra clauditur infans. 
Many parallels might be given especially from poetry and 
later prose: e.g. Verg. Eel. 7, 15 domi quae clauderet agnos, 
id. Georg. 3, 352 clausa tenent stabulis armenta, id. Aen. 
3, 642 lanigeras claudit pecudes, Liv. 21. 54, 1 rivus praealtis 
utrimque clausus ripis. Concludere also is used in this way. 

Colere for incolere. 3, 193 nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine 
fultam. 15, 76 qui vicina colunt umbrosae Tentyra palmae. 
This use of the simple verb occurs in the poetry of the 
earlier period, but is found much more frequently after the 
reign of Augustus : e.g. Plaut. Bacch. 198 regiones colere 
mavellem Acherunticas, Catull. 63, 70 Idae nive amicta loca 
colam, Verg. Aen. 3, 212 (insulas) harpyiaeque colunt aliae, 
Tac. Agr. n, 1 Britanniam qui mortales initio coluerint . . . 
parum compertum. 

Dare for dedere. 10, 1 19 (utrumque) exundans leto dedit 
ingenii fons. 12, H9(siqua est) Iphigenia domi, dabit hanc 
altaribus ; so Verg. Aen. 5, 806 milia multa daret leto. With 
these compare Verg. Georg. 4, 90 (eum) dede neci, and Ovid, 
Fast. 4, 840 audentem talia dede neci. This use of dare is 
probably due to Greek influence : cf. Odyss. r 167 77 fie'v fi 
ayeeaai. ye SaureR, Plat. Rep. 8, 566 C Oavdrco SiSorai, and 
Gildersleeve's note to Pind. 01. 2, 90. 

Dare for edere. 3, 108 si trulla inverso crepitum dedit 
aurea fundo ; but cf. 7, 195 f. primos incipientem edere vagi- 
tus, and 10, 261 primos edere planctus. Similar instances 
are numerous in poetry, e.g. Ennius, Ann. fr. 320 (Baehrens) 
sonitum dare, Verg. Aen. 5, 139 clara dedit sonitum tuba, 
Ovid, Met. 7, 630 (sonum) alta dedit quercus, and Stat. Theb. 
5, 564 dat sonitum tellus. For archaic use, see p. 204. 

Dare for prodere. 10, 49 (summos) viros et magna exempla 
daturos ; similarly Ovid, Pont. 2. 3, 32 nee petere exemplum, 
sed dare dignus eras. For the use of the compound verb see 
Cic. Flac. 11, 25 ne quod perniciosum exemplum prodatur, 
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Liv. t. 11, 7 prodendi exempli causa, and Veil. 2. 119, 4 
clarurn exemplum . . . prodidit. In the same connection edere 
is sometimes used, e.g. Cic. Q. F. 1. 2. 2, 5 edere exemplum 
severitatis. 

Ducere for adducere. 10, 351 f. magnaque cupidine ducti 
coniugium petimus ; so Plin. Epist. 2. 4, 2 ego ductus adfini- 
tatis officio, and Claudian, Epist. ad Seren. 24 iusto vatis ducta 
favore. 

Ducere for deducere. 7, 48 f. in pulvere sulcos ducimus, 
with which compare 1, 157 media sulcum deducis harena. 
12, 64 f. Parcae meliora benigna pensa manu ducunt is similar 
to Ovid, Met. 4, 34 ducunt lanas. The compound form, which 
seems to have been the technical term, occurs in Catull. 64, 
312 deducens fila, Ovid, Met. 4, 36 deducens pollice filum, and 
tropically in Juvenal, 7, 54 qui nil expositum soleat deducere. 

Ducere for educere. 13, 10 (casus) e medio fortunae ductus 
acervo. 6, 583 sortes ducet ; in his comment on this the 
Probus of Valla says " educunt sortes." The technical word 
was doubtless educere; cf. Cic. Verr. 2. 17, 42 educit ex 
urna tris (sortes), and ib. 2. 51, 127 tres sortes conici, unam 
educi. This use of the simple verb, however, is not without 
parallel in poetry, e.g. Verg. Aen. 6, 22 ductis sortibus, and 
even in prose, e.g. Cic. Div. 2. 33, 70 restant et sortes eae, 
quae ducuntur. 

Ducere for inducere. 14, 188 ad scelus atque nefas, quae- 
cumque est, purpura ducit ; similarly Ovid, Met. 8, 161 ducit 
in errorem, and ad Herenn. 4. 16, 23 mulieres ad omnia male- 
ficia cupiditas una ducit. An example of the regular prose 
form may be seen in Cic. Off. 3. 13, 55 in errorem alterum 
inducere. 

Ducere for obducere. 13, 216 (ruga) cogitur in frontem 
velut acri ducta Falemo. Ovid, Met. 2, 774 vultumque ima 
ad suspiria duxit. id. Pont. 4. 8, 13 f. lectis vultum tu versibus 
istis ducis. Mart. 1. 40, 1 qui ducis vultus. With these cf. 
such expressions as 9, 2 fronte obducta, Hor. Epod. 13, 5 
obducta . . . fronte, and Sen. Dial. 6. 1, 5 (voltum) obduxit, 
but Lucil. fr. 364 (Baehrens) rugas conducere. See also 
p. 221, s.v. trahere. 
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Ducere for subducere. 13, 152 qui bratteolam de Cast ore 
ducat ; cf. 1 1, 142 f. nee frustum capreae subducere nee latus 
Afrae novit avis noster. 

Ferre for auferre. 13, 1 70 (Pygmaeus) a saeva fertur grue. 

8, 1 19 inde feres tam dirae praemia culpae. 9, 39 ilia dedi, 
mox plura tulisti. 13, 105 ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit, 
hie diadema. 8, 46 f. vivas et originis huius gaudia longa 
feras. On the other hand, the compound is used in 4, 151 
(claras) abstulit urbi inlustresque animas, 4, 19 praecipuam 
in tabulis ceram senis abstulit orbi, and 8, 242 (gloriam) ab- 
stulit. As parallel instances of the simple verb compare 
Verg. Aen. 2, 374 f. alii rapiunt incensa feruntque Pergama 
{i.e. the spoils), Apul. Met. 5. 14, 346 venti ferentis (Hilde- 
brand's note), Claudian, Rapt. Pros. 2, 260 f. quascumque 
tulere raptores, and Carmina Epigraphica 1409, 8 (Buecheler) 
invida Domitium fata tulere sibi. 

Ferre for efferre. 7, 64 f. (of the poet's inspiration) dominis 
Cirrhae Nysaeque feruntur pectora. The same trope is em- 
ployed in Lucil. fr. 129, 6 (Baehrens) ecferor ira, in Verg. 
Aen. 4, 376 heu furiis incensa feror, and ib. 9, 354 sensit 
enim nimia caede atque cupidine ferri. The corresponding 
use of the compound may be seen from Caes. Bell. Civ. 1. 
45, 2 milites elati studio, and Cic. Div. 1. 24, 49 elatumque 
cupiditate respexisse. 

Ferre for referre. 6, 132 lupanaris tulit ad pulvinar odorem ; 
so Liv. 3. 14, 4 ut nemo unus inde praecipuum quicquam 
gloriae domum invidiaeque ferret. 

Fidere for confidere. 7, 139 fidimus eloquio ; so Verg. Aen. 

9, 378 fidere nocti. It should be observed that the finite use 
of fidere is almost exclusively poetic ; the regular prose 
equivalent is confidere (Cic. Phil. 5. 1, 1), which is found in 
Juvenal 10, 10 f. viribus ille confisus, and 12. 58 confisus 
ligno {i.e. a ship). 

Figere for configere. I, 22 f. Mevia Tuscum figat aprum. 
1, 156 fixo pectore. 4, 99 f. ursos figebat (venator). 9, 139 
(metaphorically) quando ego figam aliquid. Figere so used is 
by no means rare ; e.g. Verg. Aen. 10, 382 (hunc) intorto figit 
telo, and Stat. Theb. 9, 830 superest tibi figere dammas. 
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Besides conjigere, which Juvenal himself uses in 6, 173 ipsam 
configite matrem, transfigere also is found with the same 
sense, e.g. Caes. B. G. 7. 62, 4 transfixi telis, and Verg. Aen. 1, 
44 transfixo pectore. Cf. the parallel use oifodere, confodere, 
and transfodere. 

Frangere for refringere. 10, 155 f. Poeno milite portas 
frangimus. Similarly Ovid, Am. 1. 9, 20 hie portas frangit, 
Petron. 124 v. 291 non frangis portas, and Stat. Theb. 11, 388 
fractis . . . portis. Cf. Caes. B. G. 2. 33, 6 refractis portis, 
and Ov. Met. 6, 597 portasque refringit. 

Haerere for inhaerere. 3. 248 in digito clavus mihi militis 
haeret. Verg. Aen. 11, 864 haesitque in corpore ferrum. 
Liv. 1. 14, 11 haerens in tergo Romanus. With these com- 
pare Cic. Tusc. 4. 11, 24 inhaeret in visceribus illud malum, 
and Liv. 27. 42, 6 equites enim tergo inhaerebant. 

Ire for exire. 9, 106 e medio fac eant omnes. Verg. Aen. 
5, 75 e concilio multis cum milibus ibat. In its natural use 
ire is generally followed by a word or phrase to express the 
limit of motion. 

Ire for prodire. 12, no (of the elephant) euntem in proelia 
turrem. Verg. Aen. 12, 73 in duri certamina Martis euntem ; 
also in prose, Caes. B. G. 7. 67, 2 (equitatum) contra hostem 
ire iubet. Cf. Caes. B. C. 3. 86, 2 quo firmiore animo in 
proelium prodeatis, and Cic. Fam. 6. 1, 5 prodeunt in 
aciem. 

Mirari for admirari. The line between mirari 'wonder 
at ' and admirari 'admire ' is difficult to draw, for these mean- 
ings are sometimes exactly reversed, and in the poetry of the 
Silver Age the two words are practically interchangeable. 
Assuming, however, the above definitions as the basis of dis- 
tinction, we find the simple verb used for the compound in 
3,90; 8,68.264; 10,127.161; 11,100; 12,78; 14,120.195, 
and the compound in 7, 31 and 10, n. Cf. Verg. Aen. 1, 709 
mirantur dona Aeneae, mirantur Iulum. 

Pendere for impendere. 3, 196 securos pendente iubet dor- 
mire ruina. 6. 650 clivoque latus pendente recedit. Verg. 
Aen. 1, 166 scopulis pendentibus antrum. Stat. Sil. 2. 2, 16 
scopulis pendentibus. Cf. Plaut. Epid. 83 tantae in te inpen- 
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dent ruinae and Cic. N. D. 2. 39, 98 inpendentium montium 
altitudines. 

Piare for expiare. 13, 54 grande nefas et morte piandum. 
Verg. Aen. 2, 184 nefas quae triste piaret. Stat. Th. 9. 602 
nefas merso ter crine piavit. Cic. Dom. 51, 132 si quid tibi 
aut piandum aut instituendum fuisset religione domestica. 
Tac. Ann. 1, 42 (scelus) sanguine pietur. On the other hand 
cf. 6, 521 totum semel expiet annum. 

Plorare for deplorare. 13, 134 ploratur lacrimis amissa 
pecunia veris. 14, 150 quam multi talia plorent. 15, 134 
plorare ergo iubet causam. So also Hor. C. 3. 27, ^ f. ploro 
turpe commissum, Ovid, Am. 3. 9, I mater ploravit Achillem, 
and Stat. Silv. 5. 3, 245 sua funera plorant. In 1, 50, how- 
ever, Juvenal uses plorare in its usual sense, tu victrix 
provincia ploras. 

Poncre for apponere. 1, 90 posita sed luditur area, but 
9. 98 candelam adponere valvis. 4, 77 positus modo vilicus 
urbi. Ovid, A. A. 3. 243 (ei)custodem in limine ponat. This 
use of ponere occurs also in prose, e.g. Caes. B. G. 1. 20, 6 
Dumnorigi custodes ponit, but apponere is regular in this 
connection. Sometimes, too, imponere is found, e.g. Cic. 
Plane. 25, 62 quem vilicum imponeremus. For the colloquial 
use see p. 206. 

Ponere for deponere. The simple form of this verb in the 
sense ' lay aside ' is very frequent in poetry and occurs not 
rarely in prose ; e.g. Verg. Aen. 1, 291 positis mitescent 
saecula bellis, Ovid, Fast. 1, 207 iura dabat populis posito 
modo praetor aratro, Caes. B. G. 4. 37, 1 arma ponere, and 
Seneca (who furnishes many examples) Epist. 4, 2 praetexta 
posita . . . cum puerilem animum deposueris. This use of 
ponere may have been also colloquial ; cf. the expression of 
Caelius to Cicero (Fam. 8. 6, i)posuisse inimicitias videaris 
with Cicero's reply {Fam. 2. 13, 2) simultatem deposuimus. 
The instances in Juvenal are 2, 74 ; 3, 56 ; 5, 73 ; 6, 172. 264. 
320; 7, 26; 10, 267; 11, 69. 76. 191. 192; 13, 11. 39. 149; 
14, 99; 16, 45; but deponere 1, 133. 142; 1 1, 126. Cf. also 
p. 206. 

Ponere for disponere. 7, 47 posita est orchestra cathedris. 
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8. 238 f. galeatum ponit ubique praesidium, in which ubique 
supplies the place of the prefix. 15. 42 positis ad templa et 
compita mensis. In Ovid, Met. 8, 189 ponit in ordine pen- 
nas, the phrase suggests the force of the prefix. For the 
use of the compound cf. Verg. Aen. 3, 237 per herbam dis- 
ponunt enses, Stat. Theb. 1, 519 disponere mensas, and, in 
Juvenal, 6, 163. 490; 7. 44; 14, 305. 

Ponere for imponere. (a) Literally : 2, 85 posuere monilia 
collo. 7. 114 parte alia solum russati pone Lacertae. 11, 79 
focis brevibus ponebat holuscula. 1 1, 108 ponebant . . . 
farrata catino. Val. Fl. 4. 378 saxo posuit latus. Cf. 3, 25 1 f. 
res inpositas capiti, 1 2. 84 farra inponite cultris, and 12, 1 1 7 f. 
frontibus ancillarum inponet vittas. (b) Metaphorically : 6, 
359 posuitque modum. 8. 88 f. pone irae frena modumque, 
pone et avaritiae. So Verg. Aen. 7. 129 exiliis positura 
modum, and Hor. C. 1. 16, 2 f. modum pones iambis, but 
cf. 6. 444 inponit finem, and 7. 229 inponite leges. 13. 30 
nomen et a nullo posuit natura metallo is like Verg. Aen. 7, 
63 ab ea nomen posuisse colonis ; with these cf. Cic. Verr. 3. 
85, 197 (huic) nomen imponis, and Liv. 35. 47, 5 filiis . . . et 
filiae . . . nomina inposuerat. 

Quatere for concutere. To express the physical agitation 
caused by laughter, fear, and the like, concutere is the verb 
regularly employed, e.g. Lucr. 2, 973 risu tremulo concussa 
cachinnant, Ovid, Her. 3, 82 concutit ossa metus, and Cicero 
defines terror as 'metus concutiens' (Tusc. 4. 8, 19). Juvenal 
himself says maiore cachinno concutitur (3, ioi)and se con- 
cussere ambae (10, 328). In 13, 171, however, he returns 
to the simple verb, risu quatiare, following the example of 
Horace, Epist. 2. 2, 84 et risu populum quatit, Vergil, Aen. 
3, 30 frigidus horror membra quatit, Ovid, Hal. 50 (animalia) 
vani quatiunt . . . timores, and Statius, Theb. 4, 726 interior 
sed vis quatit. 

Regere for erigere. If we assume the use of the simple 
verb for the compound in 6, 401 and 10, 189, we arrive at 
a perfectly transparent interpretation of two passages on 
which the editors are far from agreed. The verses in ques- 
tion, with the context in each case, are as follows : — 
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sed cantet potius quam totam pervolet urbem, 

audax et coetus possit quae ferre virorum 

cumque paludatis ducibus praesente marito 400 

ipsa loqui recta facie siccisque mamillis. 

' da spatium vitae, multos da, Iuppiter, annos ' 

hoc recto vultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas. 189 

The explanations offered by the editors vary widely. 

Mayor on 10, 189 : "This prayer you offer with set, unflinch- 
ing look, this alone even pale [with fear of refusal]. With 
look neither downcast nor turned aside, but confronting the 
god, and looking him full in the face, pointblank." 

Lewis on 6, 401 : "in recta there is perhaps an allusion to 
the upright habit of body of a soldier, 'well set up,' as we 
say" ; on 10, 189 : "when the poet says that people in health 
and sickness pray for old age, he means, of course, that one 
of their principal prayers is for old age." ' Recto vultu ' 
therefore means ' in health.' 

Duff (1898) on 6, 401 : "recta facie, 'with unflinching face ' " ; 
on 10, 189: "recto vultu; here 'the undistorted face' surely 
denotes youth, as opposed to the malae labantes or pendentes 
genae and pallor of old age." 

Weidner on 10, 189 : " recto vultu im Gegensatz zu pallidus 
(krank) bedeutet Kraft und Gesundheit." 

Friedlander (1895) on 10, 189 : " recto vultu, wie recta facie 
6, 401 mit voller Ruhe. — pallidus erregt. Bliimner Farben- 
bez. S. 87, 2 erklart wol richtig sanus et aegrotus." 

Grangaeus, however, was on the right track when he re- 
marked on 6, 401 "recta facie, erecta, quod signum impu- 
dentiae," an interpretation which was amplified by Ruperti 
(on 10, 189) "recto, erecto, vultu et pallidus, h. e., et laetus 
et tristis vel et sanus et aegrotus : nam laeti ac sani vultum 
adtollere, tristes et aegroti demittere solent." 

Now, if our principle be applicable in these cases, recta 
facie means 'with head erect,' 'with head thrown back,' an 
attitude which expresses perfect self-confidence. In the other 
passage I should translate : ' Grant a long life, O Juppiter, 
grant length of days ; for this and this alone with upraised 
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face and pallid cheek you pray.' The contrast between recto 
vultu and pallidus which commentators from the scholiast to 
Mr. Duff have found, seems purely imaginary. In two other 
places Juvenal uses rectus with the force of erectus, 3, 26 dum 
prima et recta senectus, and 3, 252 (tot res) recto vertice 
portat servulus, but these are less striking. 

In support of the view here presented I may cite some 
instances in which the same idea is expressed by erigere : 
Ovid, Met. 1, 85 f. (of the creation of man) caelumque videre 
iussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus ; Optatus Milevitanus 
2, 20 (p. 57 Ziwsa) pharisaeus tumidus, superbus . . . non 
inclinata cervice sed erecta facie ; Tertull. De Oratione 1 7 (of 
a modest and humble attitude in prayer) ne vultu quidem in 
audaciam erecto ; Stat. Theb. 1, 186 erecta . . . fronte ; ib. 5, 
95 erecta genas ; Ovid, Met. 14, 106 at ilia diu vultum tellure 
moratum erexit ; Petron. 60 convivae mirantes erexere vultus ; 
Iuv. 8, 205 f. ad spectacula voltum erigit. Moreover, Juvenal 
is not alone in using rectus for erectus ; Statius, describing 
an attack on Thebes, says that the men of Argos are heedless 
of the storm of missiles coming from the walls, and keep their 
faces upturned towards the battlements, rectosque tenent in 
moenia vultus {Theb. 10, 542), and Claudian writes in Tert. 
Cons. Hon. praef. 6 et recto flammas imperat ore pati. Rectus 
applied to human stature is frequent, and many examples of 
the expression ' rectis oculis intueri ' are collected in Bentley's 
note to Horace, C. 1. 3, 18. 

Ructare for eructare. 4, 3 1 (partem cenae) ructarit scurra 
Palati. 6, 10 glandem ructante marito. The transitive use 
of ructare seems to be poetic, and belongs chiefly to the later 
period ; e.g. Mart. 9. 48, 8 ructat adhuc aprum, and Sil. 2, 686 
gutture ructatus large cruor. On the other hand, the ordinary 
use of the word is exemplified in 3, 107 si bene ructavit. Cf. 
Verg. Aen. 3, 632 saniem eruct'ans et frusta. 

Solan for consolari. 6, 383 f. hoc se solatur. Verg. Aen. 
5, 708 Aenean solatus. This verb is common in poetry and 
occurs also in prose, e.g. Plin. Epist. 8, 11,3 and Tac. Hist. 
2,48. 

Spargere for respergere. 7, 180 spargatque luto iumenta 
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recenti. 12, 8 (vitulus) spargendusque mero. In 6, 528 and 
9, 84, however, spargere appears as in the best prose. This 
use of the simple verb is seen as early as Ennius, Thyest. fr. 
XI (p. 68 Ribbeck 3 ) saxa spargens tabo, sanie et sanguine, 
and not rarely in the poets and later prose, e.g. Verg. Aen. 
6, 230 (socios) spargens rore, and Petron. 138 (hoc) spargit 
subinde umore. 

Stare for circumstare. The present participle of the com- 
pound in the sense 'bystanders ' is exceedingly common ; the 
use of stantes in the same sense is so rare as to be very 
striking. In 7, 10 f. we read et vendas potius, commissa quod 
auctio vendit stantibus; so Ovid, Met. 13, 1 vulgi stante 
corona, though here the last word suggests the force of the 
prefix. For a different view, cf. Jessen, Philol. 1900, p. 515. 

Stare for exstare. 1, 76 stantem extra pocula caprum ; cf. 
Ovid, Met. 12, 235 f. signis extantibus asper antiquus crater. 
8, 3 stantis in curribus Aemilianos ; cf. 10, 36 f. praetorem 
curribus altis extantem. Parallels to this use of the simple 
verb are Ovid, Pont. 3. 4, 35 ducis facies in curru stantis, 
and Stat. Theb. 2, 35 stat sublimis apex. 

Stillare for instillare. The classical word for ' pour in by 
drops ' is instillare, which we find, e.g., in Cicero, Cat. M. 
11, 36 lumini oleum instilles, Hor. Sat. 2. 2, 62, Plin. N. H. 
20, 83, and metaphorically in Cic. Att. 9. 7, 1 and Hor. Epist. 
1. 8, 16 praeceptum auriculis hoc instillare. On the other 
hand stillare is regularly intransitive and is so used by 
Juvenal in two places, 5, 79 multo stillaret paenula nimbo, 
and 6, 109 malum semper stillantis ocelli. In one instance, 
however, he says nam cum facilem stillavit in aurem exiguum 
de naturae patriaeque veneno (3, 122 f.), for which no parallel 
is cited. 

Tenere for retinere. 7, 50 f. nam si discedas, laqueo tenet 
ambitiosi consuetudo mali. Verg. Aen. 4, 380 neque te teneo 
neque dicta refello. Ovid, Trist. 5. 9, 28 (canem) luctantem 
frustra copula dura tenet. Cf. p. 208, s.v. tenere. 

Torquere for contorquere. 5, 26 f. pocula torques saucius. 

5, 155 iaculum torquere. 15, 64 (saxa) incipiunt torquere. 

6, 449 f. curvum sermone rotato torqueat enthymema j cf. Cic. 
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Titsc. 3. 26, 63 quae verba contorquet. The use of torquere 
in the sense ' to hurl ' (missiles) is found in poetry from the 
time of Vergil, e.g. Aen. 10, 585, Ovid, Met. 12, 323, Stat. 
Theb. 10, 619, and occurs in a highly metaphorical passage 
in Cicero, De Orat. 1. 57, 242 amentatas hastas . . . oratoris 
lacertis viribusque torquebit. The compound, on the other 
hand, is employed by Lucr. 1, 965 (telum) contortum viribus 
ire, Verg. Aen. 2, 50 f. hastam in latus . . . contorsit, Curt. 
8. 14, 36, and frequently in a transferred sense by Cicero. 

Trahere for contrahere. {a) 14, 325 rugam trahit. Ovid. 
Am. 2. 2, 33 traxit vultum rugasque coegit. id. Pont. 4, 1, 5 
trahis vultus. Sen. Ben. 6. 7, 1 conligit rugas et trahit 
frontem. Cf. Cic. Cluent. 26, 72 contrahit frontem. (b) 15, 
151 dispersos trahere in populum. Stat. Theb. 4, 638 f. 
trahit fatalis alumnos Gradivus, Luc. 4, 768 (quoted on p. 209), 
but Verg. Aen. 3, 8 contrahimusque viros. 

Venire for pervenire. 3, 243 ante tamen veniet. Verg. 
Aen. 2, 742 f. sedemque sacratam venimus. Cic. Att. 5. 12, 1 
sexto die Delum Athenis venimus. Liv. 5. 34, 5 in Tricas- 
tinos venit ; cf. Caes. B. G. 4. 6, 4. 

Volvere for evolvere. 6. 452 volvitque Palaemonis artem. 
10, 126 (Philippica) volveris a prima quae proxima. Lucr. 
6, 377 volventem carmina. Verg. Aen. 1, 262 volvens fatorum 
arcana. Cic. Brut. 87, 298 volvendi enim sunt libri. Cf. Cic. 
Tusc. 1. 11, 24 evolve diligenter eius eum librum, and for 
revolvere, which is used later in the same sense, Plin. Epist. 
5. 5, 5 (librum) ad extremum revolvisse. 

Among the changing phenomena presented by the Latin 
language in its natural development and decline, none is more 
interesting than the use of the simple for the compound verb, 
which appears now and then in the literature of the Repub- 
lic, becomes more prominent in the poetry of the Augus- 
tan age, and is carried to an extreme in the later period. 
Opinions may differ as to the effect of this substitution in 
individual cases ; but if we grant that it is an artifice, to a 
large extent consciously employed for a definite purpose, its 
prime importance in the study of style must at once be 
acknowledged. 
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Note. — Ponere for proponere. 1, 155 pone Tigellinum. 
This technical use of ponere, 'paint,' was accidentally omitted 
from its proper place and, though not regarded as absolutely 
certain, may be added here. Other examples are Horace, 
C. 4. 8, 8 sollers nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum, Prop. 2. 
3, 42 hie dominam exemplo ponat in arte meam, Ovid, A. A. 
3, 401 si Venerem Cous nusquam posuisset Apelles, and 
Pers. 1, 70 nee ponere lucum artifices. Naturally, no evi- 
dence for the use of the compound verb in this sense is 
available. 



